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INDIAN TALE.* 


(From Schoolcraft’s Travels in the 
Mississippi Valley.) 

More than two hundred winters 
have passed away since the fame 
of Wawanosh was sounded along 
the shores of Lake Superior. He 
was achief of an ancient line, who 
had preserved the chieltainship in 
their family from the remotest 
times, and he cherished a lofty 
pride of ancestry. ‘To the repu- 
tation of his birth, he added the 
advantages ofa tall and command- 
ing person, and the dazzling qual- 
ities of great personal strength, 
courage ‘and activity. His heavy 
bow was renowned for its dimen- 
sions throughout the surrounding 
tribes; and he was known to have 
shot one of his flint-headed ar- 
rows through the body of a deer. 
His counsel was as much sought 
as his power was feared; so that 
he came, intime, to be equally 
famed as a hunter, a warrior, and 
But he had now passed 
the meridian of his days, and the 
term Akkeewaizee, one who has 
been long above the earth, was 
familiarly applied to him. Such 
was Wawanosh, to whom the uni- 
ted voice of the nation awarded 
the first place in their esteem, and 
the highest seat in authority. But 
pride was his ruling passion. 

Wawanosh had an only daugh- 
ter, who had now lived tu witness 
the budding of the leaves for the 
eighteenth spring. Her father 
was not more celebrated for his 
deeds of strength, than she lor her 


a sage. 





* Schoolcraft remarks, that he was in- 
lebted to the literary taste of Miss Jane 
fobuston, of Johnston Hall, Sault de St. 
Marie, for the preservation of the frag- 

nent of poetry at the conelnsion. 





gentle virtues, her slender form, 
her beaming eyes, and her dark 
and flowing hair. 
‘‘And through her cheek 
The blash would make its way, and all 
but speak ; 
The sun born blood suffused her neck, and 
threw 
O'er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 
Like coral reddening through the darkened 
wave, 
Which draws the diver to the crimson 
cave.”’ 

Hier hand was sought by a youth 
of humble parentage, who had no 
other merits to recommend him, 
but such as might arise from a tall 
and gracetu! person, a manly step, 
and an eye beaming with the tro- 
pical fires of youth and love.— 
These were sufficient to attract 
the favourable notice ofthe daugh- 
ter; but were by no means satis- 
factory to the father, who sought 
an alliance more suitable to his 


rank and the high pretensions of 


his family. 

‘Listen to me: young man,” he 
replied to the trembling hunter, 
who had sought the interview, 
‘‘and be attentive to what you 
hear. You ask me to bestow up- 
on you my daughter, the chief so- 
lace of my age; and my choicest 
gift from the Master of Life. Oth- 
ers have asked of me this boon, 
who were as young, as active, and 
as ardent as yourself. 
these persons have had _ better 
claims to become my son-ia-law. 
Young man, have you considered 
well who it is that you would 
choose for a father-in-law? Have 
you reflected upon the deeds which 
have raised me in authority, and 
made my name known to the eue- 
mies of my nation. Where is 
there a chief who is not proud to 
be considered the friend of Wawa- 


Some of 








nosh? Where is there a hunter 
whocan bend the bow of Wawa- 
nosh? Where is there a warrior 
who does not wish he may some 
day be equal in bravery to Wawa- 
nosh? Have you not also heard 
that my fathers came from the far 
east, decked with plumes and 
clothed with authority? 

And what, young man, have you 
to boast, that you should claim an 
alliance with my warlike line? 
Have you ever met your enemies 
on the field of battle? Have you 
ever brought home a trophy of 
victory? Ilave you ever proved 
your fortitude by suffering pru- 
tracted pain, enduring continued 
hunger, or sustaining great fa- 
tigue ’ Is your name known be- 
yond the humble limits of your 
native village? Go, then, young 
man, and earn a name for your- 
self. Itis none but the brave that 
can ever hope to claiman alliance 
with the house of Wawanosh.”’ 

The intimidated lover departed; 
but he resolved to do a deed that 
should render him worthy of the 
daughter of Wawanosh, or die in 
the attempt. fe called together 
several of his young companions 
and equals in years, and imparted 
to them his design of conducting 
an expedition against the enemy, 
and requested their assistance. 
Several embraced the proposal 
immediately; others were soon 
brought to acquiesce, and before 
ten suns had set,he saw himself at 
the head of a formidabie party of 
young warriors, all eager, like him- 
self, to distinguish themselves in 
battle. Each warrior was armed, 
according to the custom of the pe- 
riod, with a bow and a quiver of 
arrows, tipped with flint or jasper. 
He carried a mushkeemoot upon 











lake shore in front, 
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his baek, provided with a small 
quantity of parched and pounded 
corn, mixed with a little pemmic- 
an, or pounded meat. Ie was 
furnished with a puggamaugun, or 
war club, of hard wood, fastened 
to a airth of deer skin, and a kind 
of stone knife. In addition to this, 
some carried the ancient sheemau- 
gun, or Indian lance, 
a smooth pole about one fathom in 
Jength, with a spear of flint firmly 
tied on with splints of hard wood, 
bound down with deer’s sinews. 
Thus equipped, and each warrior 
painted in a manser to suit his fan- 
ey, and ornamented with appropri- 
ate feathers, they repaired to the 
spot appo:nted for the war dance. 

A level grassy plain extended 
for nearly a mile from the lodge 
of Wawanosh towards the point 
of the land called 
koong. Lodges of bark were 
promiscuously interspersed over 


consisting of 
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Shogwoima- | 


this green, with here and there a/ 
cluster of trees, or a solitary pine | 


which had escaped the fury of 


tempests for uncounted years. A 
belt of yellow sand 


rest of oaks, pines, aud poplars, 
formed the back ground. In the 
centre of this green stood a large 
shattered pine, with a clear space 
around, 
the war dance time out of mind. 
Here the youths assembled, with 
their tal! and graceful leader, dis- 
tinguished by the feathers of the 
white 
head. A bright fire of pine wood 
blazed upon the green. 
his men twice or thrice e ina circu- 
lar manner around this fire, with a 
measured step and solemn chant. 
Then suddenly halting, the war- 
whoop was raised, and the dance 
immediately begun. An old man, 
sitting at the head of the riag, 
beat time upoh the drum, while 
several of the warriors shook their 
sheesheegwuns, and ‘‘ever and a- 
non’? made the woods re-echo with 
their yells. Each warrior chanted 
viternately the verse of a song, all 
the rest Joining in chorus. 

The eazles scream on high, 

They whet their forked beals; 
Raise—raise the battle ery, 


"Tis fame our Jeader seeks. 


Thaus they continued the dance 


skirted the 
anda tall to- | 


of mutual fidelity they 


renowned asthe scene of 


eagle which he wore on his | 


Hic led | 


ee 
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for two days and nights, with short 
intermissions; when dropping off, 
one by one, from the fire, each 
sought his several way to the place 
appointed for the rendezvous on 
the contines of the enemy’s coun- 
try. Their leader was not among 
the last to depart; but he did not 
quit the villace witheut bidding a 
tender adicu to the davehter of 
Wawanosh Ie imparted to her 
his firm determination to perform 
an act that should establish his 
name as a warrior, or die in the 
attempt. He told her of the bit- 
ter pangs he had felt at her fa- 
ther’s taunts—and that his soul 
spurned the imputations of effe- 
minacy and cowardice implied by 
his language. He declared that 
he never could be happy, either 
with or without ber, until he had 
proved to the whole tribe the 
strength of his heart, which is the 
Indian term for courage. He said 
his dreams had not been so propi- 
tious as he could wish; but that he 
should not cease to invoke the fa- 
vour of the Great Spirit in his be- 
half. He vepeated bis protestations 
of inviolable which 
she returned, and medging vows 
separated. 

All she ever Ceara of her lover 
after this interview, was that he 
had received an arrow in bis breast, 
after having distinguished himself 
by the most heroic bravery. The 
snemy fied, leaving many of their 
warriors dead on the field. On 
examining his wornd, 
eived to be beyond ‘their power 
to cure. He languished a short 
time, and expired in the arms of 
his friends. From that hour no 
smile was ever seen in the once 
happy lodge of Wawanosh. His 


attachinent, 


‘daughter pined away by day and 


by night. ‘Tears and sighs, sor- 
row and lamentation, were heard 
continually. Noe fforts to aniuse 
were capalile of restoring her lost 
serenity of mind. Persuasives and 
reproois were alternately employ- 
od. but employed in vain. It be- 
came her favourite custom, to fly 
to a sequestered spot in the woods, 
where she would sit under a shady 


| tree,and sing her mournful laments 
| tor whole hours 


‘together. The 
following fragment of one of her 


songs is yet repeated, 
i i 








it was per- 


























































ROSE BUD. 


Oh, how can I sing the praise of my 
love! His spirit still lingers around me. 


‘The grass that is growing over his bed of 


earth is yet too low; its sighs cannot be 
heard upon the wind. 
Oh he was beautiful! 
Oh he was brave! 

{ must not break the silence of this 
still retreat; nor waste the time in song, 
when his spirit still whispers to mine. I 
hear it in the sounds of the newly budded 
leaves. It tells me that he yet lingers near 
me, and that he loves me the same in death, 
though the yellow sand lies over him. 

VV hisper, spirit, 
Wohi ‘per io me. 


I shall sing when the grass will 


to my plaint; when its sighs will respond 
tomy moan. ‘ihen my voice shall be 
heard in his praise 
Linger, lover! linger, 
Stay, spirit! stay. 


answer 


The spirit of iny love will soon leave 
me. He goes to the land of joyful repose, 
to prepare my bridal bower. Sorrowing 
must | wait, until he comes to conduct me 
there. 

ITasten, lover; hasten! 
Come, spirit; come! 

Thus she daily repeated her 
pensive song. It was net long 
before a small bird of beavtitul 
plumage few upon thetrec beneath 
which she usually sat; aud with 
its sweet and artless notes seemed 
to respond to her voice. Itwasa 
bird of a strange character, such 
as she had never betore seen. It 
‘ame every day and sang to her, 
remaining until it became dark 
Her fond imagination soon led her 
to suppose it was the spirit of her 
lover, and her visits were repeated 
with greater frequency. She did 
nothing but sing and fast. Thus 
she pined away, until that death 
she had so fervently desired came 
to herrelief. Atter her decease, 
the bird was never more seen; and 
it became a popular opinion that 
this mysterious bird had flown a- 
way with her 
bliss. But the bitter tears of re- 
morse fellin the tent of Wawanosh; 
and he lived many years to regret 
his false pride, and his harsh treat- 
ment of the noble youth. 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 

Miecditations ef a Student. 

It was evening. ‘The planets 
successively lit up their lamps, 
and the stars followed in their glit- 
tering train. <A thousand, thou- 
sand luminaries shone forth in 
successive splendor, and the whcle 


spirit to the land of 
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firmament kindled with a 
beauty. ‘The moon, bright queen 
of mieht, rose on her eastern 
throne, diffusing ber silvery light, 
and made the scene more resplen- 
dent. All around was a specta- 
cle of Joveliness and harmeny. 

Nought was to be heard but the 
shrill cry of the Night-owl, the 
mournful note of the W hip- -poor- 
will, and the distant sound of the 
mountain cataract. 
riod calculated to inspire 
dent with meditations the most 
sublime and elevated. The tempt- 
ation was irresistible, ard T stroll- 
ed into the woeds for contempla- 
tion. 

The cool zephyrs blew from s 
West, ladened with delightful ¢ 
dours, proceeding from cadens 
and dewy flowers. 

I eagerly ascended a lofty hill, 
and gazed intently on the stars, 
like many burning 
balls in the concave of heaven, 
until I was lostin wonder. Ide 
scended, and rambled along the 
edge of a bank, watching the rip- 
pling course of a gentle current, 
that glided to the neighboring 
lake. 

[ was homeward, 
when startied by a terrifie clap of 
tiunder, that awoke me frommy 
delicious musings; and locking to 
the quarter,from whence the sound 
proceeded, [ perceived that the 
moon and stars, which awhile since 
eave a mild lustre to the scene, 
had disappeared, and were shad- 
owed by a dark porteatous cloud, 
that seemed at every instant, as 
if it would break with fury over 
my head. The zephyrs, too, 
which had gently yielded their 
cccling breezes, now changed to 
sudden and everwhelming 
which bent the stately piaes, 


the Stu- 


Mawhybs, 


SO 


}, 11t) 
veal g 


me vr 
pi e¢ cing 


gusts, 


and 


clow of 


It was a pe-" 
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| how wonderful are thy eiliast thou 





hurled the branches of the oaks | 


The dark- 
and I should 
to pieces by 

had not the 
illuminated the 


in every direction. 
ness was intense, 

have been dashed 

surrounding © byects, 
vivid lightning 
darkness. 

On reaching the welcome shel- 
ter of my home, the rain descen- 
ded in torrents, but I could there 
cafmly gaze on the terrors of the 
elements, asf had gazed on their 








dwellest in green pastures, and 
by still waters; thou also makest 
darkness thy secret place, and 
thick clouds do cover thee!”’ 


a. bs we 
For the Southern Rose Bud. 
Mrs. editor, 


I beg leave to inquire of your 
accomplished correspondent at St. 
Louis, whether the little Poet, 
With whose effusions she favoured 


your readers in a late South- 
ern Rose Bud, has never heard 
the dJadians of that region sing 


their national songs. 


The second piece of his, which. 


you inserted, resembles, 
than any thing else, some speci- 
mens of wild Indian Poetry that 
Ihave heard and read. At all 
events, Iam willing to confess, 
that the more I have dwelt on 
these plain, simple touches, the 


more 


more I have perceived in them of 


the beauty and soul of poetry. 


For the Southern Rose Bud. 
Mrs. 
A singular custom prevails a- 
mong some } Gh, ladie s, who are 
very well- bred in other respects, 


of slapping a ta ching in fun. 


Editor, 


+ this funis rather a serious 
piece of business, and not very 
lady-like, inmy humble opinion 


I am acquainted with some school 
girls, ‘bets een twelve and sixteen 
years of age, who give such round 
slaps,that it makes one ’s neck and 
arms tingle. {think a little ad- 
vice from vou would havea great 
effect in feminine 
‘assault and battery.” 
Yours, respectfully, 
‘*4 BURNT CHIL?P, WHO DREADS 


THE FIRE.’? 


stopping Uhts 


CHARLES ry 7 N3 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1833 
“THE PIRCE BOOK. - 

‘Comprising choice =pecimens of poet- 
ry and eloquence, intend d to be trans- 
cribed or committed to memory. Neatly 
bound and orname nte id with a beautiful en- 
graviag of Cowper’s Mary. Philadelphia, 
irey & Biddle. 
Extract Si om the Publisher’s Preface. 

This volume has been prepared express- 
ly to satisfy a demand to which most of 





be auty, and exclaim, “Oh Lord, | our Bookstores have become accustomed. 
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A young person enters the store and says, 
‘Sir, have youa piece book??? ‘What 
is a ptece book?’ ‘A book with short 
pieces in it, to write off, or learn by heart.’’ 
“Oh, yes, we have plenty of them:— 
here is Poetry for Schools.’’ ‘*That won't 
do; that is a reading book, and the pieces 
are too long.’’ ‘Here is ‘Quotations 
from the Poets,’ in three volumes.’’ 
**'That won't do; it costs too much.’’ &c. 
&e. 

We have prepared a volume against 
which the usual objections will not lie.— 
In future, inquiry may be made not for 
a Piece Pook but the Piece Book. 





Weare indebted to Mr. Roor- 
bach for the above 
TO COR RESPONDENTS. 


Will G. S. M. inform us if the lines on 
‘September Forest,’’ are original? In se- 
lected Poetry, we should be glad always 
to know the author’s name, if possible. 

P. would oblige us by sending ‘*Sur- 
names’’ in print. 

‘Phe Unknown,’’ is requested to send 
the answer to the Enigma, before its in- 
sertion. 





[COMMUNICATED.] 
Answer to the Anagram inthe 5th No. 
of the Southern Rose Bud. 
‘Tip, is the highest point of any thing. 
Pit, scarcely any thing is deeper. 


R. 8. T. 


Answer to Conundrums, 


8. It is overcast. 
9. Ile cuts capers. 
10. She is full of airs. 
11. He has lost his aw] (all.) 
12. Ie has a lady in his head. 
A N AG rz. AM. 
The softest and lightest, the hardest and 
heaviest substances in natare, are express- 
ed by the same letters. 


Conundrums. 
13. What is that which is often brought 
to table, alevavs cut, and never eaten? 
14. Who is that iady, whose visits no- 
body wishes, though her mother is wel- 
cowed by all pe rrties? 


For my Youngest ‘Readers. 














F A'VHER TAKES ME U P. 
I love my mother’s gentle kiss, 
I love to join my brother’s play, 
I love to walk with little sis, 
And view the shops and pictures gay 
I love my toys and books to see, 
I love god-mother’s silver cup, 
But the best thing of things to me, 
Is when my father takes me up. 


Father, when I’m as tall as you, 
And you are small like little sis, 

I'll lay you on my shoulder too, 
And let you feel how nice it ie. 


ED aan 




























































OR LGINAZL POBTERY. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


SONG. 
THE SOUTHERN PINE. 
a Talk not to me of opening glades, 


Where gaudy sunbeams dance and shine; 
{ ask the soft and flickering shades, 
‘That gather neath my Southern Pine. 


Let others scent each lavish breeze, 

That rushes o’er the mountain’s shrine. 
Ah, dearer far to me, than these, 

The rustlings of my Southern Pine. 


Perchance it is because I see, 
Within its shade a form divine, 

And eyes, not always turn’d from me, 
Glancing beneath the Southern Pine. 





| THE SCHOOL BOY 


Is very unhappy, at having soiled his New Suit 
I wish there was nothing like butter, 
I’ve greas’d up my new suit of clothes: 
I am put in a terrible flutter, 
And mother will fret, I suppose. 
{ wish such a vile thing as grease, 
By man, had been never invented, 
And then I should still be at peace, 
With myself, and apparel contented. 
I hate those old blubbering whales, 
They have ruin’d more tempers, I know, 
Than the fish they have lash’d with their tails, 
Or the waters that over them go. 


Aunt Dorothy once gave a fete, 
And was making an elegant dash, 

With her pictures, and knick-knacks, in state, 
When we all heard a terrible crash. 


The lamp on the centre stand broke, 

Oh! the ruins of pictures and shells’ 
Not a soul in the company spoke, 

And there went up such horrible smells' 


Then the ladies all scrambled and ran: 
The engravings were pictures in o/i/, 
And a dandy, unfortunate man, 
Was spatter’d, and quite in a broil 


Aunt Dorothy kept up her smile, 
The image of aflable grace, 

Tho’ J saw a twitching the while, 
Come over one side of her face. 


Ah I know how to feel for her now, 
Since my butter’d bread fell on my knees; 
Cousin Catherine’s coming, and how 
That sly creature will banter and tease. — 
Uh I wish, I'd remember’d the warning, 
Mother gave, when I tried on my vest, 
To wear my old clothes in the morning, 
And take greater care of my best C.G 


EDGAR, 


SOUTHERN ROSE 





| from him, will please call and leave their names. 
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HYMN, BY THOMAS MOORE. 
(SELECTED BY REQUEST.) 


The turf shall be my fragrant shrine, 
My temple, Lord! that arch of thines 
My censer’s breath the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my only prayer: 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves, 

W hen rmourmaring homeward to their caves. 
Or when the stillness of the sea, 

Even more than music, breathes of thee! 
Pili seek, by day, some glade unknown, 
All light and stience, like thy throne! 

And the pale stars shall be, at night, 

The only eyes that watch my rite. 


Thy heaven, on which °tis bliss to look 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 
Where I shal! read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wond’rous name. 

I'll read thy anger in the rack 

That clouds awhile the day-beam’s track 
Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness, breaking through! 


There’s nothing bright, above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow. 
But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature of thy Deity. 


There’s nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy love, 
And meekly wait that moment, when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again. 





SELECTED BY REQUES1 
TRUTH. 
‘Friend! Truth is best of all. Itis the bed, 
‘*‘Where Virtue e’er must spring “till blast of doom, 
‘*Where every bright and budding thought is bred, 
**Where Hope doth gain its strength, and Love its bloon 
**As white as Chastity is single Truth, 
‘Like Wisdom, calm, like Honor, without end; 
*‘And Love doth lean on it, in age and youth, 
‘*And Courage is twice armed with Truth its friend 
“Oh! who would face the blame of just men’s eyes, 
**And bear the fame of falsehood all his days, 
“And wear out scorned life, with useless lies, 
‘Which still the shifting, quivering look betrays: 
‘Por what is Hope, if ‘Truth be not its stay, 
‘*‘And what were Love, if ‘Truth forsook it quite, 
‘“‘And what were all the sky if falsehood gray 
‘Behind it, like a dream of darkness lay, 
*‘Ready to quench its stars in endless, endless night!’’ 
JUVENIS. 


&P REMOVAL.—J. S. Burers, has re- 
moved his Printing Olfice to No. 183 King-street, lately oceu- 
pied by Mr. Timrod. Sach of the Subscribers to the Southern 
Rose Bud, as may find it convenient to receive their papers 














Re BUD, VOL. 1.—A few sets nearly complete, neatly 
stitched in coloured paper, for sale at the different Rook- 
stores, and at the Ojfice of the Southern Rose Bud, No. 183 
King-st. from 374 to 75 cents each. Also, a few sets, still mor: 
incomplete, at 25 cents. 
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